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progress... 
Donkin 

Type VH P180 


Gas Boosters 


Two of the Boosters are driven by 180 H.P. Squirrel 
Cage Electric Motors through Scoop controlled Fluid 
Couplings, and two by ‘Ruston Paxman’ 4 Cylinder Oil 
Engines with Centrifugal clutches. The Booster speeds 
are controlled by Donkin control equipment to maintain 
the required outlet pressure, in both the case of the 
electrical and oil engine driven sets, 

The Boosters incorporate weatherproof features for 
operation in the open air. 


* high performance 
* s..iall bulk 
* low weight 


* oil-free delivery 


THOUSANDS of Godfrey blowers are in service 
throughout the world in such applications as: 
pneumatic conveying systems, fluid agitation, 
sewage aeration, fume extraction, furnace 
blowing, tunnel ventilation —in fact in any 
process requiring large flows of oil-free air at 
pressures up to |5 p.s.i. 

Also: vacuum pumps, gas boosters, super- 
chargers, diaphragm pumps, relief valves, etc. 
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Four Donkin Type V.H.P.180 Gas Boosters . 


Range of duties from : 
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1,500,000 cu. ft./hr. with a 24” w.g. differential 
and a possible future duty of 40” w.g. differ- 
ential pressure. 
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One of the reinforced concrete structures reconditioned with Gunite at the 
Carlisle Works of the Northern Gas Board 


Gunite—concrete applied by air pressure— 
has numerous applications where its great 
density and extreme adhesion have excep- 

tional value. 


For repairing reinforced concrete 
it has particular merit, as, due to the method 
of application, a uniform density and adher- 
ence is obtained whenever Gunite is applied. 


For lining coal bunkers and steel 
chimneys it possesses great resistance to 
corrosion and protects steel-work from the 

abrasive action of coal or coke. 
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Endorse UNIT 
CONSTRUCTION 


Gas meter maintenance can be 
expensive. 

UNIT CONSTRUCTION cuts the cost 
by saving time and labour. 

The Parkinson Cowan Zephyr 
is unit-constructed. Its two-part 
steel case can be 

dismantled within seconds 

to give immediate access to the 
removable measuring unit. 
Economise by design... 


with UNIT CONSTRUCTION. 
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How much fuel will be needed in 1965 ? 


fuel in the next five or ten years is a hazardous 

undertaking, and the basis for the calculations 
necessary must be sound and proven before such esti- 
mates can have any real value. 

In his Chairman’s address to the Manchester and 
District Section of the Institution recently—which we 
are publishing this week—Mr. W. Hodkinson, Deputy 
Chairman of the North Western Gas Board, dealt at 
length with the value of such forecasts and discussed 
the proportion of the fuel market likely to be supplied 
by each of the fuels available in this country. 

In the early post-war years the demand for energy 
was high,and consequently in Great Britain and Western 
Europe generally the potential consumption of fuel al- 
most exceeded its supply. In this country particularly the 
supply of coal was restricted and every effort was made 
to step up the output from the mines. Coal was im- 
ported at great cost to the National Coal Board and the 
quality available was often low and variable. There 
was every appearance that this sellers’ market was going 
to continue for some time to come. 

Industrial activity was at a high level and it looked 
as if its high rate of increase was likely to remain. It 
was perhaps not surprising that the forecasts for energy 
demands, and therefore fuel consumption, should be 
based on the rate of increase continuing at this invi- 
gorating level. Estimates made at the time of the fuel 
needed in this country in the 1960’s and 1970’s were 
generally of the order of 300 mill. tons coal equivalent 
or slightly above by 1965 and as high as 384 mill. tons 
by 1975. Today the situation has changed completely; 
the target for coal production has been drastically cut 
back, both because the total fuel demands are falling 
and also because of the introduction of oil as an indus- 
trial and domestic fuel on a big scale, which has eaten 
into the traditional coal markets. 

Undoubtedly revised estimates of future fuel demands 
have become necessary over the last few years, and in 
Mr. Hodkinson’s view such demands are unlikely to 
exceed 270 mill. tons coal equivalent by 1965. 

He has taken considerable trouble to base his esti- 


Tie forecasting of the probable consumption of 
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mates of total fuel consumption in the period under 
review on the history of fuel demands related to indus- 
trial activity and the rate of increase of national income 
over the past 200 years—from the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

His analysis shows that the rate of increase in the 
demand for fuel in the post-war years was quite excep- 
tional, caused by the change over from the most inten- 
sive war effort back to a peace-time economy, and 
had not in fact been equalled since the mid 19th century 
when industrial activity had reached a maximum 
between 1860 and 1880. The rate of changeover from 
a purely agricultural to an industrial community was 
approaching its maximum 100 years ago. The building 
of factories for the new textile industry had been suc- 
ceeded in these two decades by the development of 
heavy engineering, shipbuilding and similar industries, 
all of which were big consumers of fuel. These indus- 
tries in turn had been followed by the development of 
the ‘ service ’ industries, transport, the railways and the 
rise of the professional man and the consultant. The 
rate of increase over this period of 3% per annum fell 
gradually to 14% during the inter-war years. 

Between 1946 and 1954 manufacturing output leapt to 
an average rate of increase of 54% per annum and the 
proportion of employment in manufacturing industry 
rose to 40%, equal to what it had been in 1860. Since 
1954, however, the pace of economic activity has slowed 
down, largely because of a deliberate policy to check 
inflationary pressure and also because urgent basic 
needs postponed during the war had by this time been 
largely completed. The country was in fact reverting 
to a highly developed peace-time economy. 

This is the situation presented by Mr. Hodkinson and 
it is, we think, a fair appraisal of what the rate of in- 
crease in fuel demands is likely to be in the immediate 
future. Based on the experience of the post-war period 
he recommends taking the average rate of increase over 
the years 1950-59, as a fair indication of the rate of 
immediate future increases. 

This is equivalent to 24% per annum in industrial 
activity and an increase in fuel demand of 1% per 
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annum. Mr. Hodkinson’s forecast for fuel consump- 
tion in 1965 is 270 mill. tons and for 1975 305 mill. tons 
coal equivalent respectively. 

These reduced rates of increase are clearly going to 
have a very great effect on the outputs from the fuel 
producing industries, and gas in particular might well 
feel a reduction in demand as much as the Coal Board is 
now doing. Mr. Hodkinson analyses the rise in oil and 
electricity demand which continues to be buoyant, and 
compares it with the static state of the demand for gas. 
The reduction in the domestic consumption of gas in the 
last few years has been offset by a steep rise in the 
industrial gas load, but unless gas prices are reduced, 
this rise may well be reversed. 

Ultimately the interests of the coal industry and the 
gas industry are indissolubly linked. Although there 
has been an increase in the amount of oil gasified, this 
is still a small proportion of the total volume of gas 
made and even if increasing quantities of liquefied 
methane were imported, it would cost a considerable 
sum in money and time to make any large scale change 
from the present system of carbonisation. Mr. Hodkin- 
son recommends a considerably closer liaison between 


the coal and gas industries since in his opinion many 
of the attempts now being made by the N.C.B. to in 
crease sales of coal are not progressive but backwarc 
looking. This is a good point, and we feel most strongly 
that ultimately the Coal Board’s only chance of selling 
solid fuel will be to gas-making plants for refining it to 
a gaseous fuel with or without a solid fuel residue. By 
this means and no other will the ascendancy of oil be 
broken. 

The electrical industry uses a far cheaper grade of 
coal than does the gas industry, and it has successfully 
reduced the capital cost of generation. To compete on 
these two particular points should be the aim of the 
gas industry and Mr. Hodkinson confirms that it might 
well be possible to do so with very large centralised gas- 
making plants feeding into a national grid. 

The battle for a share in the fuel markets of the 
future is clearly going to become much fiercer and we 
cannot stress too strongly that the interests of gas, 
derived from indigenous coal, will only be served if its 
great advantages as a fuel can be clearly stated to con- 
sumers, both large and small, and its price made fully 
competitive. 


Fifty fruitful years 


Teo can be few industries with closer family 


connections than the gas industry, and examples 

of service rendered by three and even four genera- 
tions are not uncommon. These family loyalties to gas 
are peculiar to no particular strata of personnel; they 
are as likely to be found among senior executives as 
among manual workers, and indeed there are among 
the leaders of the industry today men who are following 
in father’s, and sometimes grandfather’s, footsteps. Such 
industrial family trees must sometimes produce odd 
coincidences, but few can be more remarkable than the 
election of an 1.G.E. Chairman 50 years after his father’s 
election as President of a Gas Association. Yet this is 
exactly what has happened in the case of Mr. H. B. 
Kendrick, Engineer and Manager of the Conway Under- 
taking, who became Chairman of the Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire District Section exactly 50 years after his 
father, Mr. H. Kendrick, then engineer and manager at 
Stretford, became President of the Manchester and 
District Institution of Gas Engineers. Small wonder then 
that the younger Mr. Kendrick’s Chairman’s Address, 
presented at the Llandudno meeting last Friday, traces 
comparisons between the industry of half a century ago 
and the industry we know today. 

Such comparisons are interesting in that they not only 
provide cheering evidence of the technical progress 
which has been made, but also a salutary reminder of 
those other things which have changed little, if at all. 
and which often continue to vex or even shame us. 

It is pertaps helpful to put the year 1910 into per- 
spective. It was the end of a decade of great events in 
discovery, legislation and engineering. The previous year 
had seen the discovery of the North Pole, Bleriot first 
crossed the English Channel in an aeroplane, and 
Marconi had built the first commercial transatlantic 
wireless telegraph. Lloyd George had previously in- 


troduced the Old Age Pension scheme, and in 1911 the 
Health Insurance Act—events which have all had a 
tremendous impact upon our daily lives. In this in- 
dustry the complexities of a distribution system were 
not so evident with gas of high calorific value, distribu- 
tion at comparatively low pressures, lack of high day- 
time peaks and no industrial load. The first vertical 
retorts had been built only a few years previously. 
Compressed air and hydraulic stoking machinery was 
still in use as electricity for power purposes was not 
always acceptable. 

Fifty years ago was the era of the upright incandescent 
mantle and the importance of the lighting load to them 
was apparently emphasised by the large amount of 
space devoted to the subject in Mr. H. Kendrick’s 1910 
address. The pressure wave method of lighting and 
extinguishing street lighting was much in use at that 
time, although ultimately abandoned as pressures and 
day peak hours increased. The year 1909 had seen the 
formation of the Illuminating Engineering Society which 
caused some concern to this industry as it was repre- 
sented by only five members of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, (we now have only three out of 150 sustaining 
members) and, commenting on his father’s dismay at this 
situation, Mr. H. B. Kendrick says: ‘One cannot help 
but speculate as to the probable position of gas lighting 
today if we had been in a position to exert a greater 
influence upon the deliberations of the Society and it is 
interesting to note that there is some revival of gas light- 
ing in parts of the United States of America.’ 

Even in 1910 they considered ‘ the purification of the 
atmosphere by the abolition of raw coal and the sub- 
stitution for it of gas or coke’ a desirable aim, and 
stated ‘ the domestic grate has much the larger share in 
the vitiation of the atmosphere.” The Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society had been first formed in 1899 and 
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vived in Sheffield and Manchester in 1909, and the 

oduction of smokeless fuels by a variety of methods, 

iitable for the open grate, was being diligently pu:sued 

a number of gasworks. Several special fuels were 

ien coming on to the market, such as Coalite, Charco 

nd Coalexld, only the former having survived to the 

present day, but it is due to this pioneering work of 50 
years ago that we now have the Clean Air Act. It is this 
ict, along with the high price of coal and the recent 
evolutionary improvement in gas fire design and the 
new and attractive warm air equipment, which, as Mr. 
Kendrick points out, is now giving the gas industry its 
opportunity to enter the field of domestic heating in a 
really big way if it is fully prepared and equipped to 
accept the challenge. 

Still quoting from his father’s address he notes that 
free cookers and grillers were being introduced in large 
numbers throughout the country and it was interesting 
to note the proportion of gas fires to cookers in a survey 
they had carried out at Stretford in 1909. Out of 256 
houses known to use gas fires there were 133 cookers 
and 442 fires. As he points out, these are remarkable 
figures in view of the low efficiency of the gas fire then 
available with gas at 2s. 9d. per 1,000 cu.ft. and domestic 
coal at 17s. 6d. per ton. ‘The installation of free 
cookers, which in those days were chiefly used as an 
adjunct to the coal range, went out of favour many years 
ago, but they served their purpose, as there is little Goubt 
their introduction played a significant part in promoting 
the popularity of the gas cooker in subsequent years. 
which has contributed so much to the build up of the 
domestic load.’ 

Mr. Kendrick’s comments on service, again stemming 
from the example of 50 years ago, are interesting. 
Formerly practically no service was provided for the 
consumer, but in 1906 a limited amount of maintenance 
by employees trained by the Stretford Company began. 
As a result of surveys which had been conducted at 
Stretford and other towns about 1909 on gas fire defects, 
they reported ‘a truly deplorable state of affairs,’ and 
regular free maintenance started from which it is in- 
teresting to note they hoped ‘to largely increase the 
numbers of fires in use.’ Free maintenance was further 
extended to other appliances and later women were 
trained for these duties who were apparently primarily 
employed on the maintenance of lighting fittings. 

Today, he remarks, we see maintenance as only one 
aspect of consumer relations, although a most important 
one, which, he suggests, begins with the manufacturer 
and involves everyone employed on this side of the in- 
dustry. ‘Our relations with our consumers are in- 
fluenced by the quality of the appliances we sell and the 
reliability of their controls; the quality of the gas we 
supply; its purity and pressure; the courtesy, civility and 
assistance given by the clerical, collecting and sales 
staff, as well as the quality of the work carried out by 
the main-layer and fitter on the district. The promotion 
of good consumer relations, with all its facets and im- 
plications, seems of such paramount importance that its 
instruction should not be left to chance or the occasional 
pep talk but might with advantage be included as a 
subject in courses carried out under our education 
scheme.’ 

From this he turns to meters and to unaccounted- 
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for gas and notes the I.G.E. committee’s opinion that 
the bulk of unaccounted-for gas does not come from 
direct leakage from mains and services but is due to 
faulty registration of consumers’ meters ‘ because the 
meters tend to be very slow at the lower rates of flow 
and much gas is consumed at low rates.’ This state- 
ment, he says, is bound to make one ponder in view 
of this industry’s drive to sell refrigerators and the fact 
that all cookers in future will be equipped with pilot 
lights. 

Mr. Kendrick applies the same ‘ then and now’ tech- 
nique to other aspects of the industry, such as fitting 
(his father was the first lecturer in one of the earliest 
classes in the subject, at the Royal Technical College, 
Salford) and education generally. Throughout his com- 
parisons, and the information on his own undertaking 
with which his address is somewhat oddly interspersed, 
Mr. Kendrick’s approach is gentle but penetrating. 

In general we try to resist the tendency, somewhat 
prevalent in the gas industry, to dwell unduly on the 
past, preferring to concentrate our attentions on what 
lies ahead. But a reminder of some of the links 
between yesterday and today can sometimes be of value, 
and we find Mr. Kendrick’s address thought-provoking 
and valuable. Certainly he has a unique excuse for 
turning back the pages of history. 


Mains and the farmer 


ECHANISED mainlaying is now becoming a 
familiar feature in carrying out the extensive 


grid systems which have been planned by most 
of the area boards in the last ten years. ‘To see tne 
whole process from the unloading of the pipes at the 
railhead to the reinstatement of the soil in the trench in 
a film—* Pipeline construction, spread method tech- 
niques ’"—shown last week to the Press and others by 
William Press & Son Ltd., the civil and engineering 
contractors, was most instructive. 

We were impressed by the strict timing of each opera- 
tion to ensure that the contract was carried out to time 
and the very high standard of testing for leaks, the com- 
petency of the welding and the final condition of the 
pipe covering. With the perfection of such a process, 
the gas industry clearly expects such standards, but 
what impressed us equally was not only the very com- 
petent way in which the spoil was reinstated in the 
trench, but also the way in which the land was restored 
and returned to the farmer. 

Today, with so much good agricultural land becom- 
ing the legitimate prey of the builder, this was most re- 
assuring. In the past the farmer has often been quite 
understandably the sworn enemy of anyone interfering 
with his land to erect pylons or lay pipelines for gas, 
oil or water, but with modern ways of confining opera- 
tions to a comparatively narrow trace, to which proper 
access has been agreed, damage to standing crops is 
minimised. The means by which top soil and subsoil 
are kept separate during the operation, the final 
re-instatement and the re-erecting of fences and the 
planting of hedges should and does erase any trace 
of excavation. 
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From the Chairman’s Address to the Manchester and District Section of the 1.G.E., Manchester, April 29. 


Energy prospects for 1965 


By W. HODKINSON, O.B.E., M.1.Chem.E., M.Inst.Gas E., 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN, NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD. 


N the years immediately following the end of the second 
Tworia war, fuel consumption in this country showed a 
rapid increase. The total amount of primary fuel used, 
measured in tons of ‘coal equivalent,’ increased from 201 
mill. tons in 1946 to 246 mill. tons in 1954. In eight years 
fuel consumption had risen by 224% above the 1946 level 
and by 24% above the pre-war (1937) total of national 
fuel consumption. The average annual rate of increase in 
fuel consumption in this immediate post-war period was 
910 
This period of rapid expansion in fuel demand, which 
formed the basis of the forecasts made in the mid-1950’s 
has now been followed by a completely different period 
—from 1954 to 1959—when fuel consumption at first in- 
creased (though at a much slower rate than before) and 
then dropped back, showing no net increase over the five 
years as a whole. The question at issue, in attempting a 
revision of earlier energy forecasts at this stage, is whether 
the experience of these latest years is to be taken as an 
indication of a slowing down in the long-term expansion 
of fuel demand, or merely as a temporary aberration. 
According to one’s answer to this question one is liable 
to obtain widely varying forecasts of energy demand with 
differences ranging (even for the relatively short period 
up to 1965) up to about 50 mill. tons of coal equivalent, 
or about 20% of present energy consumption. 

The experience of recent years does, in fact, provide a 
more reliable basis for forecasting than the earlier post- 
war period of very rapid increase in fuel demand; the 
forecast of about 300 mill. tons coal equivalent inland 
consumption in 1965 which was given in 1955, and has 
since been widely accepted, should be revised in a down- 
ward direction by a substantial amount. Even the lower 
figure of some 280 to 290 mill. tons which is estimated for 
1965 in a recent article by Professor Robinson seems to 
me to be too high, in view of recent experience. I believe 
that an expansion of about 10% in energy demand in the 
six years up to 1965, to about 270 mill. tons coal equivalent, 
is the most that can be expected. 


Industrialisation of Britain 


In the 100 years up to 1860, when Britain was being 
transformed from an agricultural to an industrial com- 
munity, energy demand rose at an average rate of 24% 
per annum. This was to be expected at a time when 
manufacturing activities were being expanded more rapidly 
than any other sector of economic activity. In the subse- 
quent two decades, in which the range of industrial growth 
was extended from textiles to the large-scale development 
of heavy industries (steel, engineering, shipbuilding, rail- 
ways), the rate of increase in fuel demand rose to 23% 
per annum. From then onwards the rate of increase began 
to decline, first to 14% per annum in the period from 1880 
to the outbreak of the first world war and then to virtually 
nil in the inter-war period. 

To some extent the gradual falling off in the rate of 
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increase of fuel demand simply reflected the gradual decli:e 
in the rate of growth of the national income, from neari\ 
3%, per annum in the period 1860-80 to only 14% per 
annum in the inter-war years. But this was not the whoie 
explanation. The rate of increase in fuel demand was 
actually falling more rapidly than the rate of increase o! 
national income. Whereas in the mid-19th century, fuel 
demand had risen by nearly 1% for every 1% rise in 
national income, in the inter-war period fuel demand 
increased by only 1/5th% for a 1% rise in national 
income. 

The figures suggest that the change in the pace ot 
economic growth may itself be one of the causes of the 
changed relationship; at a time when the economy is ex- 
panding more slowly, a 1% rise in national income can 
be achieved with a relatively small expansion of fuel 
supply. 


Long-term changes 


Apart from the effects of inflation and deflation there 
are long-term changes taking place in the structure of the 
economy, and therefore in the nature of the activities 
which mainly contribute to the expansion of national 
wealth, and these are likely to have a major effect on the 
trend of fuel demand. In particular, the period of trans- 
formation to an industrial economy which reached its 
climax in about 1860, was followed by a gradual change 
to a ‘service’ economy in which activities such as trans- 
port, commerce and professional and other services began 
to grow more rapidly than manufacture. By the end of 
the 19th century the proportion of total employees in 
this country engaged in manufacture had dropped from 
nearly 40% in 1850 to about 32%, and this latter pro- 
portion prevailed in the mid-1930's. 

There is a good case, therefore, for supposing that the 
experience of the years 1946-54 was, in fact, exceptional. 
In this period of re-conversion from an economy that 
had been mobilised for war to an extent unprecedented in 
the country’s history, the expansion of the basic forms of 
manufacture which are relatively heavy fuel users was of 
predominant importance. Manufacturing output advanced 
at an average rate of about 54% per annum, which was 
higher than the rate achieved even in the mid-19th century 
and also appreciably higher than the rate of advance of 
national wealth as a whole (about 3% per annum). The 
proportion of employment in manufacturing reverted to 
the high figure of about 40% which it had reached 100 
years earlier. Inflationary pressure was exceptionally 
great, and fuel economy was discouraged by the prevail- 
ing inducements to expand production almost at any cost, 
and the difficulties due to fuel shortage and controlled 
fuel allocations. In fact, the conditions were, in general, 
un-typical of what had been experienced in most of the 
previous 100-year period and of what may be expected in 
the next few decades. 

Since 1954, the pace of economic activity has slowed 
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»wn, largely as a result of deliberate policy—both in 
is country and elsewhere—aimed at eliminating the 
verse effects of persistent inflation, At the same time, 
e process of meeting the most urgent basic needs, for 
hich the demand had been forcibly postponed during the 
ar period, has now been largely completed. The pattern 
f economic activity is reverting to that of a highly deve- 
ped peace-time economy which had been reached before 
1e Outbreak of war. 

Within the manufacturing sector, the increase in output 
as been largely concentrated in the ligher industries re- 
guiring relatively less fuel per unit of output, while the 
heavier industries (heavy steel, heavy engineering, ship- 
building) have lagged behind in their rate of progress. 
Reflecting all these changes, the rate of expansion of fuel 
demand for every 1% increase in national income has 
dropped to nil in the years 1954-59 and to only .4% in the 
longer period 1950-59, including the years of rapidly in- 
creasing manufacturing output in the early 1950's. 

Having drawn these historical lessons, how do we apply 
them to the task of forecasting the level of fuel demand 
in 1965? 


Five year forecast 


If we accept the idea that the experience of the most 
recent period provides the best guide for the future, then 
we should base the forecast on the five years from 1954-59. 
In this period national income increased at an average 
rate of nearly 2% per annum but fuel demands showed 
no change. 

Fuel demand increased in the period 1950-59 at an 
average rate of 1%, per annum. This rate of increase, 
however. probably understates slightly the upward trend 
of fuel demand because the average temperature in 1959 
of 2°F. higher than in 1950 (also about 2°F. higher than 
the 30-year average for 1921-1950). An approximate 
allowance for this difference in temperature raises the 
average annual increase in fuel demand in this period to 
about 14%, and this is the rate which I propose to take 
as the basis for my forecast for 1965. It will be noted 
that this rate of increase in fuel demand, in relation to the 
estimated average annual rise of about 24% in national 
income over the next six years, implies an increase of 
about 4% in fuel demand for every 1% rise in national 
income, which is similar to the rate recorded in the years 
immediately preceding the war and also to the average 
for the post-war period as a whole (including the period 
of rapid increase in fuel demand from 1946 to 1954 and 
that of no increase in fuel demand from 1954-1959). 

The forecast of a 14% annual rate of increase in fuel 
demand over the six years from 1959 to 1965 gives an 
increase of only 8% in fuel demand over this period. 
After adjusting the total energy consumption in 1959 to 
allow for the exceptionally high level of temperature in 
that year, this gives a forecast total of 270 mill. tons inland 
fuel consumption in 1965. 

The Hartley Commission’s report, prepared for the 
O.E.E.C. and published in May 1956, recommended that in 
view of the widening prospective gap between fuel demand 
and indigenous fuel resources in Western Europe the urgent 
need was ‘ for each member country to increase, within the 
framework of the European economy, its output of in- 
digenous sources of energy.’ Their report recommended 
additional investment in Europe’s coal industries to raise 
the annual rate of increase in output beyond the prevailing 
rate of 1% per annum. 

In response to this prevailing climate of opinion, the 
British coal industry was induced to revise its earlier plan 
to produce 240 mill. tons of coal by 1965—compared with 
an actual output of 216 mill. tons in 1950—to a new target 
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of 250 mill. tons for 1965. Subsequently, however, it was 
found that this target was too ambitious and that output 
could be raised only to 240 mill. tons in 1965 and 250 
mill. tons in 1970. The idea, however, that demand, and 
not supply capacity, might limit the tonnage of coal pro- 
duced, was completely remote from the thinking of this 
period. 

Mr. G. Nabarro M.P. was the spokesman of the most 
extreme school of thought pressing for an all-out pro- 
gramme of long-term expansion of the coal industry. In 
his view it was absolutely vital that the target of 240 mill. 
tons of coal production should be brought forward from 
1965 to 1960. 

All these expressions of views on the prospects for energy 
demand seem now to be relics of a long-forgotten era. 
And yet they were all put forward only a few years ago. 
The difference in our present views arises simply from a 
new appreciation of the probable trend of energy demand, 
based on the experience of recent years. 

Instead of a coal shortage calling for an output of 240 mill. 
tons annually, in Britain, at the earliest possible date, we 
now have a coal surplus which extends not only to this 
country but also to Western Europe as a whole. The prob- 
lem for the coal industry has become one of trying to main- 
tain demand against the prevailing downward trend and to 
reduce the mounting level of stocks. Coal imports to this 
country, which amounted to 5 mill. tons in 1956, have 
been progressively reduced in subsequent years and 
eliminated entirely since March 1959. Deep-mined out- 
put has been cut back from 210 mill. tons in 1956 to 195 
mill. tons in 1959, and opencast production has also been 
curtailed. Nevertheless, even the reduced total supply of 
206 mill. tons in 1959—as against 228 million tons in 1956 
—proved excessive, and stocks at the end of 1959 rose to 
50 mill. tons, compared with 21 mill. tons in 1956. For the 
year 1960, we have the prospect that even a further sub- 
stantial cut in coal output from 206 mill. tons to 195 mill. 
tons will ieave the end-year stock level almost unaffected. 

Having considered the probable level of total energy 
demand in 1965 and derived from this estimate a picture 
of the intensely competitive climate in which the fuel in- 
dustries will have to operate in the coming decade, we may 
now attempt to assess the share of the total energy market 
which will be supplied by each of the main primary fuels. 
The assessment of this share will depend not (as assumed 
in some earlier forecasts, particularly in regard to coal) 
on the maximum capacity of the producers of the fuel to 
expand its supply, but on their ability to meet the com- 
petition of its rivals. 


Nuclear power exception 


To begin with the exception to this general rule, namely 
nuclear power, one may segregate the share of this fuel 
at the outset, as different in kind from that of other fuels. 
For although it is apparent that nuclear power is not likely 
to be competitive in 1965 it will nevertheless supply some 9 
mill. tons of coal equivalent in that year, because plans and 
contracts already made will provide this amount of 
capacity. 

After deducting the share of nuclear energy, there remain 
some 260 mill. tons coal equivalent of estimated energy 
demand in 1965 to be supplied by the two main primary 
fuels, coal and oil. What will be the share of these two 
rival suppliers in meeting this demand? 

The rapid rise of oil consumption has been the outstand- 
ing feature of the changing pattern of energy demand in 
Britain in the post-war years. Having risen from only 5 
mill. tons coal equivalent in 1923 to 13 mill. tons in 1938 
and 14 mill. tons in 1946, oil consumption was doubled in 
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the next seven years, reaching 28 mill. tons in 1953. In the 
subsequent six years, from 1953 to 1959, consumption has 
again been doubled—in spite of the fact that total energy 
consumption rose by only 4°%—and has reached 56 mill. 
tons in 1959. The average annual rate of increase in in- 
land oil demand was 64°%, between 1923 and 1938, and 11%, 
between 1946 and 1959. The share of oil in Britain’s total 
energy supply has increased from 2}% in 1923 to 7% in 
1946 and 23%, in 1959. 


Use of ‘ black’ oils 


In contrast to the experience of the period before the 
second world-war, when the expansion of oil demand was 
mainly attributable to the increase in demand for petrol 
and aviation fuel, the much more rapid increase in con- 
sumption in the post-war years has taken place mainly in 
the use of * black’ oils for industrial heating and steam 
raising and for space heating in industry, homes and com- 
mercial premises. 

The fact that total inland oil demand in Britain has been 
rising, since 1954, at the rate of 12% ver annum, which is 
much more rapid that the rise in world oil demand, is evi- 
dently due to the marked expansion of oil usage in the 
sectors of demand where oil competes directly with coal. 
Here the average rate of increase has amounted to about 
20%, per annum, in the period since 1954, when total energy 
demand has been static and coal demand has been falling. 
The largest tonnage increase in oil consumption in this 
sector of demand where oil is displacing coal, has been for 
power generation. 

The increase of 7 mill. tons coal equivalent in oil demand 
from power stations accounted for about 40%, of the total 
rise of 184 mill. tons in oil consumption in the ‘competitive’ 
sector between 1954 and 1959. The remaining 114 mill. 
tons increase was accounted for by general industry, 
domestic and commercial, and gas production. The question 
for the next six years is whether the rate of progress of oil 
in these markets, where in general the progress of oil is 
at the expense of coal, will be maintained at the same 
rate as in the period 1954-59. The coal industry is now, 
however, taking energetic measures to try to combat com- 
petition from oil, and also because it is reasonable to 
assume that the pace of coal-to-oil conversion in this early 
phase is in any case faster than can be maintained over 
a longer period, one may perhaps expect a rather slower 
rate of increase in the period from now up to 1965. 

If we accept an estimate of 90 mill. tons coal equivalent 
as the probable level of oil demand in Britain in 1965, then 
after allowing for the expected share of nuclear power, we 
are left with only about 170 mill. tons as the probable share 
of total energy that will be supplied from coal. This im- 
plies a fall of about 10% in national coal consumption 
between 1959 and 1965. 


‘Revised Plan for Coal’ 


The National Coal Board’s ‘ Revised Plan for Coal, 
published in October last year, also envisages a decline in 
inland demand for coal in the period up to 1965 (in contrast 
to earlier expectations of a substantial increase) but the 
decrease is estimated at only 34% between 1958 and 1965. 
I shall not attempt to substantiate, by a detailed ‘ sector’ 
forecast of coal demand, my estimate of a much more sub- 
stantial fall. 

Suffice it to say on the gloomy side that the experience 
of the five years 1954-59 when coal demand has, in fact, 
fallen by 12% —in a period of ‘ de-restriction ’ of supplies 
when an increase over the restricted level might have been 
expected—does suggest that an estimate of a 10% fall in 
the next six years may not be far wrong. Equally, it is 
significant that in 1959 inland coal demand, on the ‘ gross’ 


basis used in the N.C.B. forecast, amounted to 190 
tons, which is already appreciably less than the figu: 
196 mill. tons to which the N.C.B. expect demand to f 
from 203 mill. tons in 1958—by 1965. The N.C.B. f{ 
cast envisages decreases in all sectors of direct coal . 
sumption and also in the use of coal for gas produc 
but expects these to be largely offset by a substantial ris 
demand from coke ovens and electricity generation. 
fact, in 1959, neither of these categories of demand sho 
any increase, and although this may be largely attribute: 
special non-recurring factors (inflated stocks at coke o\ 
due to the 1958 recession in steel demand, power-stat 
conversion from coal to oil) it seems doubtful whether 
increase of 20‘%, in coal demand from these two custome; 
which the N.C.B. envisages between 1958 and 1965 wii 
in fact, materialise. 


Contracting use of coal 


The contrast between expanding use of oil and nuclear 
power and contracting use of coal, among the primary fuels, 
is matched by a similar contrast between the two main 
converted fuels, electricity and gas: The one showing a 
strong upward trend of demand and the other a tendency 
to decline. 

Electricity supply increased nearly five-fold between 1923 
and 1938, from just under 5,000 mill. units to 23,100 mill. 
units. This is equivalent to an average rate of increase of 
11% per annum. This exceptionally rapid rate of increase 
in electricity supply probably reflects the initial phase oi 
expansion of the industry. Subsequently the annual rate 


of increase has been slower, but still very substantial. 

In the ten years from 1938 to 1948 electricity consump- 
tion was almost doubled, rising to 43,400 mill. units 
(average annual increase 64°.) and since 1948 consump- 
tion has again been more than doubled, reaching 99,000 


mill. units in 1959. The average annual rate of increase, 
over the period 1948-1959 as a whole, and also in the most 
recent period from 1954 to 1959, has been 73%; in spite of 
the fact that in the latter period there was no net rise in 
total national energy consumption and average tempera- 
tures (1959 compared with 1954) were up by 24°F. 

In view of the success of the industry in maintaining an 
increase of more than 7% per annum (which seems to be 
typical of the current rate of expansion in electricity supply. 
both in this country and elsewhere) during the recent 
period of severely competitive conditions in the fuel mar- 
ket, and also in the light of what is known of the scope 
for its further expansion, it seems reasonable to adopt 
a figure of 7% per annum as the probable rate of increase 
in the period up to 1965. At this rate electricity consump- 
tion would rise by 50%, to about 150,000 mill. units in 
1965. 

Gas demand showed only a relatively small increase in 
the inter-war period. Between 1923 and 1938 gas made 
available increased by 29%, which is equivalent to an 
average annual rate of increase of 13%. In the ten years 
from 1938 to 1948 there was a much more rapid rise 
(though not nearly as fast as the increase in electricity 
demand) and gas made available rose by nearly 50% to 
2,415 mill. therms. The annual rate of increase over this 
period averaged 4%. 


Three distinct phases 


Since 1948 there have been three distinct phases. First, 
the period 1948 to 1951 when gas demand continued to rise 
at the exceptionally high rate of the war period—4% per 
annum. Then the period 1951 to 1955, when the increase 
of gas demand slowed down to an average rate of 13% 
per annum. And finally, the period 1955-59 when there 
has been (apart from temporary fluctuations attributable to 
temperature decrease, leap year, etc.) no increase of gas 
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s: es, and the indications are that the trend is now static. 
he most serious source of weakness has been in domes- 
ti. sales, which were advancing very rapidly in the war 
y. ars and continued to expand after the war up to 1951, 
en they reached a peak from which there has since been 
a steady and almost un-interrupted decline. What has 
h.ppened, essentially, since 1951 is that we have had to 
rely on the rise of industrial and commercial sales to offset 
the downward trend in the domestic market. Up to about 
1955, this did, in fact, happen and the increase of total sales 
was maintained—though at only about half the rate which 
had been maintained in the war and immediate post-war 
years, when domestic sales were also rising. But since 1955 
the rate of increase in industrial and commercial gas sales 
has slowed down while the fall in domestic sales has con- 
tinued, so that the increase of total sales has disappeared. 
It does seem, from this record of trends of gas demand 
since the 1920's, that the rise in sales in the war and imme- 
diate post-war years was an exceptional experience, due to 
the shortage of fuel (and particularly coal) in those years, 
and that the static or downward trend of demand in the 
years since 1955 reflects the failure of gas to compete with 
other fuels under conditions of relative abundance of fuel 
supply. 


Less rapid rise 


To sum up briefly the rather depressing picture of fuel 
trends for 1965 which I have drawn in this address. It is 
that fuel demand will rise much less rapidly than in the 
immediate post-war period, that fuel supplies will be 
abundant in relation to demand, and that in the resulting 
intensely competitive climate the coal and gas industries 
will contract, while oil and elecricity (the latter partly based 
on nuclear power) will expand. There is, of course, nothing 
new in all this. 

I would say that these trends are very serious indeed— 
not to say alarming—and that all of us, including myself, 
should now set out to do our utmost to prove the forecasts 
wrong, at least in respect of gas sales. In doing so, how- 
ever, I think it is well that we should be guided by a 
realistic assessment, such as the one which I have tried to 
give you, of what will happen if present trends continue. 

We cannot of course hope to alter the trend towards a 
relatively slow rate of expansion of total energy demand, 
and we have to face up to the restrictive influence (com- 
pared with the days of the ‘seller's market’ for all fuels 
in the 1940's and early 1950’s) which this presents. What 
we can do, however, is to hit back at the constricting pres- 
sure from electricity and oil which is tending to reduce 
our share of this limited total energy market. And since 
ait the present time about two-thirds of the gas which we 
supply comes from coal gas production plant, while even 
in 1965-66 (according to the industry’s development plan) 
more than half the total gas supply will come from this 
source, it is clear that the reduction in our costs of gas 
supply which we need for this purpose will have to be 
achieved very largely in conjunction with the coal industry, 
which is our partner in the present phase of adversity, and 
on whose recovery our Own prospects—at least up to 1965 

very largely depend. 

By one means or another the cost of coal production— 
ind therefore the price which we and other customers have 
to pay for it—will have to be reduced. In the National 
Coal Board’s ‘ Plan for Coal,’ published in 1950, there was 
‘ chart showing an index of the relative level of coal prices 
compared with the price of other commodities. The chart 
showed a steady upward trend in the relative price of coal 
throughout the period from 1880 onwards, reaching about 
2+ times the 1880 level by 1949. The serious implications 
of this trend for the demand for coal were emphasised, and 
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it was estimated that if the long-term rise of relative coal 
prices were to continue, then a further increase of one-fifth 
would take place by 1965. In fact, the relative level of 
coal prices has shown a much more pronounced upward 
movement and had risen by two-fifths above the 1950 level 
by 1958. It is no wonder, therefore, that the adverse trend 
of demand against which the N.C.B. warned at that time— 
on the basis of the long-term trend of demand since 1913-- 
if the rise of relative coal prices were to be resumed 
(there was a decrease in the period 1945-50, due to price 
control) has in fact materialised. 

The price of coal has increased sharply, not only in rela- 
tion to commodity prices generally, but also—and this is 
even more critical—in relation to the price of oil. The 
average price of Yorkshire coal increased by 56% between 
1950 and 1958, i.e., before adjustment for the general com- 
modity price increase. In the same period the price of gas 
oil increased by only 13%. Thus the relative price of coal 
as compared with oil increased by nearly 40% between 
1950 and 1958. 

Without attempting anything approaching a detailed 
recommendation to the Coal Board as to how it should cut 
its costs, one can still say, very generally, that in view of 
the fact that wages are the major item in the industry’s 
costs, the key to cost reduction lies in increasing output per 
head, and this will be achieved very largely by carrying fur- 
ther the process of closing down ‘marginal’ high-cost 
mines where geological conditions are not favourable to the 
application of the mechanised methods, by which output 
per head can be increased. In fact, in 1959, output per 
manshift rose by more than 5% largely as a result of this 
concentration of production on the more efficient pits. 
And although the resulting reduction of production costs 
was more than offset by the high cost of stocking coal, this 
achievement points the way to what can be done in future 
years when stocks will have been reduced. The ultimate 
possibilities are indicated by the achievement of the Ameri- 
can coal industry which has checked the long-term upward 
trend of relative coal price (in relation to commodity prices 
generally) and has achieved a static or downward trend of 
relative price in the years since 1946. In 1958 the relative 
price of coal in the U.S.A. was down by more than 10% 
compared with 1946, whereas each of the main producing 
centres in Europe showed substantial price increases over 
this period. It is evident, therefore, that the American 
coal industry has achieved, in open and sharp competition 
with oil and natural gas, the necessary cut in costs which 
is required to maintain it on a competitive basis, while the 
European coal industries, which have been more sheltered 
against competition in most of the post-war years, have 
failed to attain this objective. Consequently U.S. coal has 
been able to compete successfully not only at home but 
also in the European markets, after the addition of trans- 
atlantic freight charges. This is surely an object lesson 
which the British and other European coal industries can— 
and indeed must—emulate in the coming decade. 


Advertising for coal heating 


On the marketing side, there have been important 
developments, notably the de-restriction of coal supplies in 
1958 and the recent advertising campaign for coal space 
heating. The latter we are bound to regard with mixed 
feelings, but at any rate it is a sign of vitality and deter- 
mination to achieve a revival of the industry. 

However, this vitality could be directed into a more 
useful channel rather than into an attempt to ‘ push back 
the clock.’ As in industry, the domestic customer is look- 
ing for cleanliness, controllability, convenience and 
reduced labour in the day-to-day running of the house, and 
in the long term these requirements will only be met by 
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either a piped or wired fuel. As we all know, oil does not 
fully meet these demands but the coal industry could com- 
pete strongly in this vast heating market if it would join 
with the gas industry in making available a cheap piped 
heating service. 

Unless it plans its campaign against oil on the basis of 
offering an equivalent or even better all-round service, I 
can only see a continuation of the gloomy trend forecast 
for coal in this paper. It may well be said that the road tc 
prosperity for gas is a road which can offer the best, if 
not the only, long-term prospect for stabilisation of the 
coal industry, but it must be remembered that while the 
gas industry would like to work with coal, it can, in the 
long term, manage without it. 

As regards the gas industry itself, and the efforts which 
it will have to make to face up to the competition of its 
rivals, cost and price are again the key factors. Between 
1950 and 1958 the average realised price of gas increased 
by 62%, while the average price of electricity increased 
by only 32% in the same period. Thus the relative price 
of gas as against electricity increased by 23%. 

To some extent this adverse trend of relative prices has 
reflected the relatively greater rise of coal cost to the gas 
industry, as against coal costs in electricity supply. The 
average cost of coal for electricity supply was four times 
higher in 1958-59 than in 1939; but the cost of coal for 
gas making (N.W. area) was five times higher. Thus part, 
at least, of the adverse cost position of the gas industry is 
to be explained by coal price trends; and insofar as this 
is the case we are dependent on the success of the Coal 
Board’s efforts to reverse the upward trend of coal costs 
and prices. 


Electricity cost advantage 


This is by no means the whole story, however, and a 
further important cause of the cost advantage of electricity 
has been the progressive reduction of capital costs of elec- 
tricity generation which we have still to match by similar 
reductions in the capital costs of gas production and distri- 
bution. This is where the current plans for further con- 
centration of gas output at selected large works operating 
at high efficiency and situated near low-cost coal mines, 
and for the distribution of gas at high pressure through a 
national grid, will make a vital contribution. 

There are two obstacles to this development: time and 
money. Large-scale plant construction on these lines takes 
time to complete and it is doubtful how far its effect will 
be felt by 1965. In addition, it requires the investment 
of substantial sums which will have to be (at least partly) 
derived from our own resources, and if this money is to 
be found we shall have to operate our present equipment 
on a profitable basis in the intervening period. 

Thus perhaps the most critical task for the gas industry 
in the years up to 1965 is to summon the necessary in- 
genuity and commercial drive to make and sell our pro- 
ducts, on a profitable basis, using the existing plants and 
processing mainly coal, until our long-term technical plans 
(including the import of natural gas from abroad) have had 
time to mature. And I would say quite categorically that 
one of the key aspects of the required achievement in this 
period will be to sell coke and to sell it at a profit. Unless 
we can do that, we shall not succeed in bringing down the 
cost of gas production from carbonisation, or in accumu- 
lating the funds needed for our investment programme. As 
you know, coke sales have, on balance, made no progress 
since 1949 and are at present lower than they were ten 
years ago; since the peak of sales in 1954, coke sales have 
dropped by nearly a quarter. The major opportunity for 
coke sales clearly lies in the domestic field and here we 
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must recover the ground we have lost by producing | ter 
and more reactive coke and other smokeless solid fuc ‘or 
use on the open grate. The opportunities presented b: he 
Clean Air legislation to overcome our interim diffic: jes 
are tremendous; and this applies particularly to he 
development of a profitable smokeless solid fuel mark 

For sales of gas—where the domestic sector is agai: he 
field of greatest potential opportunity and of our gre. est 
present weakness—whole-house heating, with its pro: oct 
of trebling or quadrupling average sales per custor er, 
must surely provide the main answer to sales expan: 5n, 
linked with cost reduction. The market is so lar: 
extending, among middle-class households only, to ne: «\y 
4 mill. gas customers in the country—that there is plenty 
of room for gas and coke—as well as oil and electricit 
to achieve a major expansion in this field. What is 
needed for success in this direction, even more than tec'- 
nical ingenuity is (as the oil companies have shown us) 
an imaginative programme of sales development, backed 
by every kind of facility for convenience and ease in instal- 
lation, servicing and payment. And if we find that our 
existing appliances will not meet the case, then we should 
sweep aside all hesitation and restraint due to the fear of 
upsetting our friends, the appliance manufacturers, and 
launch into an energetic programme of appliance develop- 
ment to meet our own special requirements. 

However, I must not venture further into the realm of 
specific recommendations. Suffice it to say that in the 
severe competitive battle that lies ahead, imagination and 
ingenuity and a refusal to be tied by established practices 
will be the vital qualities required for success. If we can 
develop this outlook and see that it penetrates rapidly 
through all sections of our organisation, I have no doubt 
that we can succeed in reversing once again—as we have 
done so often before—the gloomy prospect foretold by 
statistical trends and by those who underrate the resilience 
and vigour of the people who work in our industry. 





British Standard 
for tube gauges 


REPARED by a committee of experts, the ‘ British 

Standard for Bourdon tube pressure and vacuum 
range of nominal sizes is 2-12 in., and the maximum scale 
ing pressure gauges, vacuum gauges and combined pres- 
sure and vacuum gauges of the bourdon tube type. The 
range of nominal sizes is 2-12 in., and the maximum scale 
readings are up to 16,000 p.s.i. or up to 6 tons per sq.in. 

Requirements are specified for test gauges with concen- 
tric scales and for industrial gauges with concentric and 
eccentric scales. The standard gives a range of sizes for 
direct mounting and surface mounting gauges; and a series 
of standard pressure ranges and scale graduations. 

Among the seven sections of the comprehensive volume 
are those dealing with: Materials and construction, dimen- 
sions, accuracy, testing and inspection, marking and 
packaging. Buyers and suppliers will find particularly use- 
ful the list of 18 items of information which should be 
embodied in an order. 

The new standard concludes with nine appendices. 
Typical titles are ‘Notes on testing apparatus and 
methods’ and *‘ Recommendations on the installation and 
use of gauges.’ 

Copies of this standard may be obtained from the British 
Standards Institution, Sales Branch, 2, Park Street, London, 
W.1. Price 15s. 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST EVER MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITI: N 


New equipment can save gas 
industry time and money 


ANDLING of materials plays 
an important part in the gas in- 


dustry where the need for the efficient 
movement of vast quantities of coal, 
coke and other products has long been 
recognised. In fact, it is hardly too 
much to claim that the continued in- 
troduction of new and improved 
mechanical and materials handling 
plant and equipment is one of the 
most valuable methods of cutting 
costs, raising productivity and carry- 
ing through modernisation and ex- 
pansion schemes. 

That the manufacturers of this 
equipment are well aware of the need 
for a continual supply of new and im- 
proved mechanical handling plant is 
evident at the Seventh Mechanical 
Handling Exhibition, organised by the 
journal Mechanical Handling at Earls 
Court, where some 350 exhibitors are 
occupying half a million square feet 
of floor space in the largest exhibition 
of its kind ever held in the United 
Kingdom. 

Mechanical handling is a term 
covering a vast array of equipment 
and techniques, ranging from small 
hoists to vast, electronically-con- 
trolled, custom-built installations. So 
far as the gas industry is concerned, 
a very wide variety of plant is avail- 
able, from small portable elevators 
and screens to complex conveyor 
systems capable of handling many 
hundreds of tons of materials a day. 
An examination of the equipment on 
show at Earls Court confirmed pre- 
vious opinions that the gas industry in 
general is particularly well served by 
the firms supplying mechanical 
handling aids of all descriptions. 


Conveyor belting 


Some of the most important appli- 
cations of mechanical handling in the 
gas industry are concerned with the 
movement of bulk materials from one 


point in the plant to another, fre- 
quently between one process and 
another. The conveyor belt or other 
form of continuous conveying 
mechanism often provides the answer 
in this case. Equipment on show in- 
cludes complete conveyors as well as 
conveyor belt materials and _ the 


various ancillary equipment associated 
with conveyors. 

Thomas W. Ward Ltd., well known 
for many years for the supply of a 
wide range of capital equipment, have 
now formed a materials handling 
division to deal with this important 
aspect of their business. An interest- 
ing item on their stand is the ‘ fluid- 
lift’ handling system for powdered 
and granular materials. This system 
operates on small quantities of air and 
large amounts of material under high 
pressure. On view on the stand is a 
closed-circuit system comprising twin 
storage hoppers with rotary lock 
feeders and a compressor for trans- 
ferring the material between the 
hoppers. The material is fed through 
special air locks into the pipe system 
of steel tube and then pumped at com- 
paratively low speed to the hopper. 


Saving space 


This system has been designed for 
display purposes and could of course 
be adapted to customers’ require- 
ments. Among the advantages claimed 
for this system is the saving of space, 
cheap and easy installation and the 
fact that it is self-cleaning. 

Within the limits of stand space, 
Wards are only able to show a small 
proportion of their range which in- 
cludes a great deal of equipment, such 
as troughed conveyors, portable con- 
veyors, elevators, skip hoists and the 
like, which are widely used in the gas 
industry. 

Another interesting conveyor circuit 
can be seen on the stand of Richard 
Sutcliffe Ltd. in the form of a system 
comprising two main conveyors, one 
electrically and one _ hydraulically 
driven. The circuit, which includes a 
short cross conveyor, a chute, belt 
weighers and a batch weight hopper. 
demonstrates the latest techniques of 
measurement and control of hydraulic 
and electronic equipment. 

Measuring devices record such in- 
formation as conveyor speeds, the 
weight of material in the batch hopper 
at any given time, the total weight of 
material handled by the circuit and 
the rate of flow. Controls are 
mounted in a cubicle for demonstra- 
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tion purposes and remote indica 
are placed on a platform overlook 
the weight hopper. 

A number of firms at the exhibi 
show models of various types of p: 
able conveyors suitable for work o: a 
less continuous nature. One su 
conveyor which particularly caught 
the eye was the Vanguard mediur- 
duty portable conveyor on the stand 
of the T. & T. Works Ltd., who also 
show a heavy-duty sack loader and a 
large-feed hopper-type heavy-duty 
portable belt conveyor. 

A feature of conveyor belt construc- 
tion in recent years has been the de- 
velopment of new materials such as 
the man-made fibres. The Goodyear 
Tyre & Rubber Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 
for instance, are showing for the first 
time at this Exhibition their HDNF 
(heavy duty nylon fill) conveyor belt- 
ing containing nylon in the welt con- 
struction. HDNF comprises a special 
weave combining the proper balance 
of strong crosswise nylon fill yarns 
with rugged cotton warp yarns 
running lengthwise. 

This construction is usually applied 
to the Goodyear top quality Stacker 
belt for severe operating conditions 
where materials of an abrasive nature 
are to be handled, such as coke. It 
exceeds British Standard grade A in 
all requirements of fabric and rubber 
and may be used at temperatures up 
to 200°F. Another product, known 
as Style B, which is also available in 
HDNF construction, is recommended 
for handling coal. 


Chute protection 


Armadillo chute lining is a tough 
rubber in sheet form with comparable 
resistance to Goodyear Stacker. This 
sheet can be applied to give protection 
wherever abrasion is found, such as 
conveyors, chutes and the like, and it 
is claimed that Armadillo has out- 
lasted steel by as much as 12 to one. 

New materials are also being de- 
veloped for skip hoists, with a view to 
securing lower maintenance costs, 
longer life and less weight (to reduce 
the amount of power needed). A par- 
ticularly interesting example of this 
trend can be seen on the stand of 
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pbridge Equipment Ltd. This 
pany is experimenting with fibre- 
buckets, particularly for the 
iling of coke. As is well known, 
» has a severe abrasive effect and 
sulphur content causes the rapid 
rioration of mild steel skips. 
eglass resists both the abrasive 
cts and the corrosion. Very satis- 
ory tests have been carried out for 
ine considerable time at a gas works 
in the North Midlands, and a growing 
future for this material in the manu- 
facture of skip hoists is foreseen. 

Although not always as obvious to 
the casual observer as other parts of 
conveyor equipment, chains of 
various types and materials play an 
important part, and several firms spe- 
cialising in the manufacture of chains 
are showing at Earls Court, including 
Ewart Chainbelt Co. Ltd. The range 
includes De Brouwer chains in 
malleable iron and steel which are ex- 
tensively used in gas works in connec- 
tion with equipment handling both 
coal and coke. 

Ewart Chainbelt Co. Ltd. are, of 
course, prominent suppliers of over- 
head conveyors of the type which are 
finding increasing applications in con- 
nection with gas-fired tunnel ovens for 
such tasks as paint drying. The Ewart 
Monorail conveyor has many advan- 
tages in such applications, including 
floor space saving and low power 
consumption while variable speed 
gears can be incorporated where this 
is required. 

Bagshawe & Co. Ltd. are also con- 
cerned in this field and their display 
includes examples of a few of the 
many types of conveyors and ancillary 
equipment which they produce. These 
include various types of chains and 
an interesting working example of an 
overhead chain conveyor, incorporat- 
ing a carrier turning device which, if 
used in conjunction with, for instance, 
a gas-fired oven, would ensure even 
application of the heat. 


Greased for life 


Conveyor idlers undergo heavy 
wear and continual maintenance can 
be a problem in terms of time and 
cost. The new grease-packed-for-life 
idlers manufactured by Spencer 
(Melksham) Ltd. incorporate a 
method of double sealing which is 
convincingly demonstrated on_ the 
stand in a cut-away model. The 
double-sealing method consists of a 
precision-built seal of multi-steel 
plates with neoprene inserts and a 
strong dust cover to prevent damage 
to the seal. In addition, during the 
assembly operation, a barrier of grease 
is placed between the seal and the 
cover to prevent any fumes which 


A new Self-lubricat- 
ing band conveyor 
troughing idler, de- 
signed and manu- 
factured by West's 
Gas Improvement 
Company Ltd. 
under the trade 
name Camberoller. 


manage to penetrate between the 
cover and the spindle from attacking 
the precision seal. 

A range of impact idlers on the 
Richard Sutcliffe Ltd. stand are spe- 
cially designed to absorb the impact 
from heavy and sharp material, the 
cushioning effect being obtained by a 
series of rubber rings clamped endwise 
to present an unbroken surface to the 
belt. 

Exhibited for the first time, the 
Camberoller by West’s Gas Improve- 
ment Co. Ltd. has been designed to 
meet the demand for an inexpensive, 
self-lubricating and easily replaceable 
unit of semi-rigid but impact-resistant 
nature. The system consists of hard 
rubber rollers equipped with bonded 
mild steel journal bearings mounted 
on independent oil-impregnated sin- 
tered bronze bearings, secured to a 
curved mild steel idler spindle. Self 
lubrication is achieved by the oil- 
retaining bearings which contain 
approximately 30 per cent. of oil by 
volume within their porous structure 
while in addition the sealing units are 
packed with a molybdenum disulphide 
compound. 


Belt-operated switch 


Heavy-duty conveyor equipment 
can be seen on the Hugh Wood & Co. 
Ltd. stand where the most interesting 
exhibit is the length of conveyor 
equipped with the Huwood Type VS3 
belt operated switch. This unit pro- 
vides protection against broken or 
slipping belts on a conveyor or will 
interlock two conveyors so that the 
delivery conveyor cannot be started 
until the receiving conveyor is up to 
full speed. When, in this later case, the 
receiving conveyor stops or slows 
down below a pre-determined level, 
the VS3 will then, through opening 
the control circuit, automatically stop 
the delivery conveyor. 

Also on show on the Hugh Wood 
stand is the Huwood emergency trip 
wire which provides a safe and effec- 
tive means of stopping a belt con- 
veyor, haulage or similar transport 
system in case of an emergency. The 
system comprises a single pull wire 
running the length of the conveyor so 
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that protection is provided at every 
point. When a conveyor has been 
stopped by pulling the wire it can 
only be re-started when the lock-out 
has been re-set by an authorised offi- 
cial. Should a fault develop in the 
emergency trip wire system itself, the 
conveyor stops immediately. 


Ultra-resonance screens 


Screens of various types are to be 
seen on several stands including ultra- 
resonance and vibratory types. There 
are examples of both these types on 
the stand of the West’s Group of 
Industries. The West-Flamrich Ultra- 
resonance screen is manufactured in 
the United Kingdom under licence 
and has only recently become avail- 
able in this country. The unit on 
show is a 3 ft. by 10 ft. machine and 
a great deal of development has gone 
into this robust piece of equipment. 

An example of the vibrating type 
of screen can also be seen on the West 
Group stand in the West-Flamrich 
vibrating screen which is of the out- 
of-balance, two-bearing type and re- 
presents the latest development in this 
field, incorporating much recent ex- 
perience in high-intensity screening 
with resonance screens. The double- 
deck machine on show has a 4 ft. by 
10 ft. screen surface and is designed 
to screen 24 ins. material at a feed 
rate of 60 t.p.h. screening at ? in. on 
the top deck and + in. on the bottom. 

Exhibits on the West Group stand 
represent only a small portion of the 
total range of the group which in- 
cludes complete coal preparation 
plants and other installations. 

Another vibrating screen can be 
examined on the Sheepbridge stand, 
where the range includes one, two, 
three and four deck models, while 
Crone & Taylor (Engineering) Ltd. are 
showing their versatile mobile screen- 
ing unit. 

Three brand new types of reson- 
ance screens are found on the stand 
of Robert Cort & Son Ltd. and are 
additions to the existing range of 
Cort-Krupp resonance screens already 
available in this country. Due to 
changes in design, it has been 
possible to adopt a lighter form of 
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construction, thus making for con- 
siderable economies without loss of 
efficiency. Although the licence to 
build this range in the United King- 
dom has only recently been granted, 
one model is shortly to be installed in 
a North of England coke plant. 


Alternative screening method 


An alternative screening method is 
demonstrated on the stand of the 
English Electric Company Ltd. who 
have just introduced a new vibrating 
motor which is seen in action on the 
stand driving a high-speed vibrating 
screen designed for such jobs as de- 
dusting small coal and de-breezing 
coke. The screen in use is made by 
W. J. Jenkins & Co. Ltd., who state 
that a + h.p. vibrating motor is con- 
siderably more efficient than a normal 
2 h.p. motor driving an out-of-balance 
unit. 

One of the most time-consuming 
tasks if carried out manually is the 
bagging of coal or coke and a large 
number of appliances for performing 
this duty automatically or semi-auto- 
matically have been developed in 
recent years. A new departure in this 
direction is shown by Crone & Taylor 
(Engineering) Ltd. whose new coal 
and coke bagging unit is being shown 
for the first time. Coal is initially 
loaded into the 30-cwt. capacity hop- 
per (15 cwt. if used with coke) and 
proceeds via a vibrating screen and 
feeder into the sacks to be filled. 
Weighing is by electronically operated 
scales and the feeding process stops 
when the scale indicator reaches the 
pre-set weight. The bags then move 
away from the loading position on a 
travelling trolley which carries them 
through a stitching unit. This equip- 
ment has a capacity of four 56-lb. 
bags per minute. 

A designed output of 8-12 tons per 
hour is claimed for the coal screening 


and bagging plant shown at Earls 
Court by C. H. Johnson (Machinery) 
Ltd. Special features of design in- 
clude ease of feeding and slack re- 
moval. With a lip height of only 
11 ft. 74 ins., the Johnson plant can 
be easily supplied by standard power 
shovel, grab or mobile conveyor. 

To facilitate slack removal, a short 
centres belt conveyor delivers the 
slack well clear of the structure 
where it can easily be handled by 
power shovel. The equipment is 
available in single or multiple 
units, each incorporating a two-ton 
capacity storage hopper discharging 
to an electric vibrating feeder, per- 
forated to screen the slack. Remain- 
ing material is discharged into a tun- 
dish fitted with a rapid sack-grip and 
mounted directly on to an automatic 
weigher. The vibrating feeder switch 
is foot-conrolled and the platform 
height is 49 ins. above ground to 
facilitate loading onto the lorry. The 
equipment can be supplied in static or 
mobile form. 


Weighing on belts 


Where coal or coke has to be 
weighed as it passes along a conveyor 
belt, the Blake-Denison _ totaliser 
weigher has long established itself. 
The manufacturers, Samuel Denison 
& Son Ltd., are showing at the exhi- 
bition an entirely new version of the 
weigher. While retaining the accuracy 
of the older model, the new version is 
of greatly improved design which 
makes it easier to install. It is now 
totally enclosed, so that no dust cover 
is required and being smaller in size 
it now takes up much less headroom. 
The weigher is self-lubricated and will 
run continuously for more than a year 
without any attention. 

Some of the most impressive stands 
at any mechanical handling exhibition 
are those devoted to cranes, and this 


George Cohen Sons 
& Co. Ltd. offer the 
hydraulically  oper- 
ated HIAB speed 
loader mounted on 
a Fordson’ Major 
tractor. The HIAB 
gives a one-ton lift 
and can be slewed 
through 360°. 


Manufactured and supplied by R. H. 
Neal & Co. Ltd., the Neal‘ NS 70 HC’ 
crane with cantilever jib has a lifting 
capacity of 6 long tons at 10 ft. radius. 


year’s exhibition proved no exception. 
Cranes on show ranged from small 
mobile units to huge monsters tower- 
ing right up to the roof of Earls Court. 
Still heavier examples were on display 
in the forecourt outside. 

A representative section of the wide 
range of mobile cranes supplied by 
R. H. Neal & Co, Ltd. is on show, and 
this company’s’ range includes 
machines from 15 cwt. to 25 tons 
capacity. The most recent addition 
to the range is the Model NL 250, 
which is also the largest. Mounted 
on a specially designed heavy-duty 
crane-carrier, it has a lifting capacity 
of up to 25 long tons at 10-ft. radius 
on a 30-ft. centres strut jib. The use 
of a torque converter gives extra 
torque for the heaviest loads and 
automatically increases the hoisting 
speed for lighter loads. 

On the NL 250, a maximum jib 
length of 120 ft. is possible, and when 
a long jib is fitted it is not necessary 
te fit additional counterweights, thus 
greatly reducing erection time on site 
and obviating the need to carry 
weights in the accompanying vehicle. 
Direct diesel mechanical drive is used 
throughout, and other features include 
a Roballo ball-bearing slewing ring, 
full circle slew without limits in both 
directions and power-controlled lower- 
ing of loads. 


Crane for plant 


By contrast, the Neal Hymax has 
been specially designed for work in 
the plant or store, having a maximum 
load of 44 long tons under 8-ft. head- 
room. Completely hydraulic in opera- 
tion, it is fitted with a power-operated 
telescopic jib of rectangular section 
fabricated mild steel. Travelling 
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Hard at work handling coke is a Massey-Ferguson 702 


tractor and shovel attachment. 


motion is by direct mechanical drive 
from a Ford diesel engine. Also on 
show at Earls Court is the Neal NS 70 
HC, a self-propelled diesel-mechanica! 
crane with hydraulically operated 
cantilever jib capable of lifting 6 long 
tons at 10-ft. radius on a 35-ft. centres 
jib. 

R. H. Neal & Co. Ltd. are members 
of the Steel Group of Companies and 
Steels Engineering Products Ltd. are 
showing on a separate stand a selec- 
tion of the famous Coles mobiles, in- 
cluding a 20-ton truck mounted crane, 
3-, 10- and 12-ton self-propelled 
models and a self-propelled tower 
crane. Outstanding features of these 
cranes include ball bearing slew rings, 
pilot switch control and fully-automa- 
tic safe-loader indicator with positive 
cut-out if the warnings are ignored. 


Robust construction recognised 


Coles cranes are widely used 
throughout the world where their up- 
to-date and robust construction is 
everywhere recognised. This is the 
result of continual inspection through- 
out production and the stringent tests 
before a crane is dispatched into ser- 
vice. These tests include hill climbing, 
braking, stability on gradients, articu- 
lation, speed of motion and drawbar 
pull. 

George Cohen Sons & Co. Ltd. have 
two stands at the exhibition, one of 
which is devoted to a display of 
Jones cranes manufactured by the 
issociated company of the 600 Group, 
K & L Steelfounders and Engineers 
Ltd. Two machines on the stand 
which have not previously been ex- 
hibited in this country are the Jones 
KL 12-20M and the Jones KL 10-10 
Mark III. 

Of these two, the KL 12-20M is a 


The rear of the tractor can 
be fitted with a powerful fork-lift. 


cult to handle. 


fully slewing mobile crane with a 
maximum capacity of 20 tons, lifted 
on a 30-ft. jib at a radius of 10 ft., 
although the machine on show is fitted 
with a 90-ft. jib, giving a capacity of 34 
tons at 22 ft. The crane has a maxi- 
mum rated travel speed of 8 m.p.h. 


Pictured here is the Coles Dominant 

wide chassis mobile crane, designed to 

lift 124 long tons at 10 ft. radius with 
a 30 ft. centres strut jib. 


while a high degree of manceuvrability 
is afforded by the lever-controlled, 
fully-powered, hydraulic steering 
system which allows the driver to 
move the wheels from lock to lock 
while the crane is stationary. 


Rise in capacity 


Jones KL 10-10 Mark III Fast- 
travel mobile crane is a considerably 
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Pipes, used extensively in the gas industry, are always diffi- 
The Conveyancer Fork Trucks Ltd. 
Shorland straddle carrier makes light of this chore. 


modified version of the earlier KL 
10-10, the chief change being the rise 
in maximum capacity from 10 to 124 
tons (jacked). Other changes include 
a power lowering system as standard 
and a re-design of the two-position 
cab to reduce overall height of the 
strut jib machine when in travelling 
order. 

New types of cranes introduced by 
Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. can also be 
seen at Earls Court, including models 
of the new Babcock series of Standard 
overhead-travelling cranes, of modern 
welded-plate box-girder construction 
for loads of 20 to 60 tons and spans 
of 50 to 120 ft. and offering the advan- 
tages of strength with the reduced 
weight, low operating and main- 
tenance costs and modern appearance. 

Thos. Smith & Sons (Rodley) Ltd. 
are showing a number of their cranes, 
including the Smith M.E.1 truck crane 
with a lifting capacity of up to 224 
tons and the Smith M.E.11 truck crane 
with a capacity of up to 10 tons. 


Grabs in gas industry 


In view of the obvious importance 
of the grab in the gas industry, there 
will be great interest in the stand of 
F. Taylor and Sons Ltd., where the 
equipment on show includes the Tay- 
lor Jumbo Series 56 with swan-neck 
and hydraulic power grab and the 
Taylor Jumbo Junior. The Taylor 
Jumbo hydraulic power grab, which 
is fitted to these cranes, is particularly 
well suited to the bulk handling of 
coal. It is available in four different 
sizes, is directly suspended from the 
crane jib and has a self-contained 
mechanism for closure which consists 
of a 6 in. diameter hydraulic ram con- 
nected by links to the grab buckets. 
One lever controls all operations, 
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making for ease and speed of opera- 
tion while the absence of a suspension 
rope ensures that * grab swing’ is re- 
duced to the minimum. 

An interesting piece of new equip- 
ment of interest to crane operators is 
shown on the Thos. W. Ward stand in 
the form of a Forward electro-alarm, 
a newly-designed electronic device 
which emits a warning as the crane 
operator approaches an _ overhead 
power line. The device comprises 2 
proximity detector which picks up sig- 
nals on any nearby AC or DC voltage, 
a warning horn which sounds an in- 
creasingly insistent warning as_ the 
boom approaches the hazard and the 
master control unit which sets the 
whole system in operation and can be 
pre-set to any desired danger zone. 

Loaders, dump trucks and other 
means for handling coal and coke are 
in evidence at Earls Court. E. Boydell 
& Co. Ltd., for example, are showing 
examples from the well-known Muir- 
Hill range of power loaders, includ- 
ing a general purpose, heavy-duty 
loader, the RD 2, with a pryout force 
of over 7,400 lb., rear wheel drive 
and a clearance under the bucket lip 
of 11 ft. Other types shown include 
the FD 2 front-wheel drive loader for 
working in confined spaces, the 2WL 
Mark II rear-wheel drive loader and 
the LHI hydraulic loader which is 
specially designed for handling bulk 
material in confined spaces. 


Feeding coke into hoppers 


Muir-Hill hydraulic loaders are ex- 
tensively used in the gas industry for 
a wide variety of duties, including 
such tasks as feeding coke into the 
hoppers of screening plant, the hand- 
ling of oxide and the loading and 
stocking of coal and coke. In fact, 
Muir-Hill equipment can be found 
handling coal, coke and oxide wher- 
ever coal is carbonised for gas pro- 
duction and whenever manual labour 
in handling these products can be re- 
placed by machines. The sale of these 
machines is fully supported by the 
service and spares organisation main- 
tained by Boydell’s. 

Bray Construction Ltd. also produce 
a wide range of loading equipment for 
the gas industry and at least two 
pieces of equipment on their stand are 
of particular interest in this connec- 
tion. The Brayloader BL32, for 
instance, is a special type of front-end 
loader with the necessary high dis- 
charge for loading coke into high- 
sided wagons. Powered by a Ford 
diesel engine, the Brayloader has 
power-assisted steering, single lever 
operation, all-round vision and com- 
fortable driver accommodation. The 
Bray tractor shovel BL460T is a 


Specially designed 
for working in con- 
fined spaces, the 
Muir-Hill LHI 
hydraulic loader is 
here seen at work in 
a gasworks. This 
is one of the range 
which was shown at 
the Mechanical 
Handling Exhibi- 
tion by E. Boydell 
& Co. Ltd. 


special 5-cu.yd. bucket-capacity model 
for free-flowing materials, such as 
small coke, for which it has a capacity 
of 250 tons per hour into wagons. 

Conveyancer Fork Trucks Ltd. find 
many applications in and around gas 
industry installations and at least one 
well-known gas board works regards 
these trucks as their maids-of-all-work. 
A selection from this company’s well- 
known range can be seen at Earls 
Court where chief interest will un- 
doubtedly centre round the electronic- 
ally controlled Robotug and automa- 
tic line follower systems. 

Equipment from E.M.I. Electronics 
Ltd. is fitted to the Conveyancer elec- 
tric truck which operates by simply 
following a wire through which a low- 
frequency alternating current is 
passed. Sensing coils on the front of 
the trolley detect any deviation from 
course and keep the vehicle on the 
prescribed track. For the system on 
display at Earls Court the track has 
been divided into a number of sec- 
tions. As the Robotug proceeds, its 
control unit energises the section in 
front and de-energises the section be- 
hind. In this way, where several 
Robotugs are used simultaneously, 
collisions are avoided at junctions and 
crossings. 

Each Robotug has a control unit 
into which the operator can _pro- 
gramme the necessary instructions 
which allow for up to 75 calls at load- 
ing or unloading points. After leav- 
ing the last of these the trolley auto- 
matically returns to its original desti- 
nation. 


Wagon marshalling important 


Wagon marshalling is an important 
function at gasworks and coal pre- 
paration plants and Strachan & Hen- 
shaw Ltd. are showing working 
models to demonstrate the equip- 
ment which they offer for this pur- 
pose, jincluding wagon marshalling 
plant, wagon tipplers and_ the 
Hydrabrake for mine cars. The 
Strachan and Henshaw Beetle is a 
powerful propulsion unit for moving 
railway wagons, the method of 
moving wagons being through idler 
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rollers engaging the wagon wh.-els. 
The Hydrabrake is demonstratec in 
an interesting fashion at Earls Court 
and well illustrates the effective.iess 
of this automatic braking system for 
wagons running in a_ marshalling 
yard by gravity down an incline 

Electric motors play an imporiant 
part in many mechanical handling 
systems and the motor and control 
gear division of Associated Electrical 
Industries Ltd. are showing a new 
range of induction motors Type NG 
for squirrel cage and Type NW for 
slip-ring machines. Rated from 80 
to 285 h.p., these machines have 
Class ‘E” insulation’ with 650° tem- 
perature rise. Another new motor 
cn show is the Type BD.2506B 
fractional horsepower direct current 
model which has a stock rating of 
1 h.p. at 1,425 r.p.m. and instead of 
the previous laminated core and 
poles, now has solid iron core and 
poles as well as re-designed shields 
and brushgear. 


Cylinders, pumps, compressors 


Much ancillary equipment of 
interest to the mechanical handling 
engineer can be seen on the stand of 
Hydraulics & Pneumatics Ltd. in- 
cluding cylinders, pumps, com- 
pressors, power units, servo actua- 
tors, selector valves, pneumatic 
valves and many other items. 

Tully Engimeering Co. Ltd. (a 
member of the West’s Group of In- 
dustries) are showing their range of 
electro-mechanical actuators and 
contro! equipment. One of the chief 
items is a twin Mark V _ actuator 
shown operating a Lopulco coal 
feeder slide valve. This actuator 
consists of a hollow ram 
operated by an internal screw thread, 
electrically driven by means of chain 
or spur gears. Limit switches are 
provided to control the amount of ram 
travel. An outstanding feature is the 
provision of adjustable backlash on 
the ram to impart a ‘hammer blow’ 
effect to the actuated mechanisms, 
thus overcoming the tendency to stick 
where heat, dirt, tar or other condi- 
tions are prevalent. 
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The NEW WORLD Thirty Three introduces 
a hotplate of advanced design, incorporating 
entirely new pattern boiling burners and full- 


width pan rests all made from stainless Steel. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
ON THE HOTPLATE 


The hotplate consists of three RADALINE 
boiling burners of an entirely new design 
each of a different size located so as to 

give the maximum working space. 

The pan rests provide a smooth hotplate for 
the easy movement of pans and kettle. 

The separate rods which comprise 

the pan rests are easily removable, and 


cleaning is simplicity itself. 


@ EYE-LEVEL GRILL—THE FIRST TO BE FEATURED ON A @ 10 lb. TURKEY SIZED OVEN WITH DROP DOOR, REGULO 


SMALL COOKER CONTROLLED 


gy TWIN PLATE RACKS—EACH HOLDING SIX DINNER PLATES Mi STORAGE COMPARTMENT — WITH DROP DOWN DOOR 


Mi AVAILABLE IN CREAM OR WHITE RADIATION STAIN- 
Wi AUTOMATIC HOTPLATE IGNITION RESISTING VITREOUS ENAMEL 


leads the way | 


—— 


pecs fons Radiation lied 
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The age of automation 


HOLDER STATION 


SUPERVISED 


ELECTRONICALLY 


HE Newbury, Berks., gasholder station is now elec- 
"th eee ‘supervised. Apart from routine weekly 
visits operating conditions are determined by the Southern 
Gas Board’s Reading centre 17 miles away. 

The equipment is a version of a robot installation de- 
signed by Sound Diffusion (Auto-thermatic) Ltd. to control 
from Bristol the complete operation of the South Western 
Electricity Board’s * pocket’ power station at Princetown, 
in South Devon. It operates over the public telephone 
system, hence its title: Datofonic. 

The automatic equipment gives all information verbally, 
eliminating the need for decoding and display and, in fact, 
enabling an engineer to use any public telephone to obtain 

the information he 
needs. 


The Datofonic 
equipment checks 
on six information 
points simul- 
taneously: (1) Stock 
held in the three-lift, 
750,000 cu.ft. capa- 
city holder, (2) grid 
main pressure, (3) 
local main pressure, 
(4) district supply 
pressure, (5) elec- 
tricity supply, and 
(6) booster opera- 
tion. 

The equipment is 
set in operation by 
either an alarm on 
the holder site or by 
interrogation from 
an outside _ tele- 
phone. When a 
situation justifying 
an alarm occurs, 


The Datafonic equipment is ¢ the equipment auto- 


tremely compact. At Newbury pa. : 
it is housed in a separate section atically engages 
of the governor and booster the site telephone 

building. exchange line, re- 
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The Datafonic control unit—designed so that sections 
can be removed and replacement units plugged in 
during maintenance operations. 


questing the operator to call control room at Reading. This 
request is made from a gramophone unit which forms part 
of the Datofonic equipment. The duty engineer in the 
control room hears the equipment announce its location 
and a series of announcements on the state of all items of 
monitored equipment. 

Calls to Reading control are automatically sent out: 
(a) If the pressure drops below 4 Ib. p.s.i. on the grid main, 
(b) if the pressure drops below 2 Ib. p.s.i. on the medium- 
pressure main, (c) at both extremes on the district supply 
main. at 3 in. w.g. and 12 in. w.g., and (d) if the holder 
stock drops below 50,000 cu.ft. or rises above 710,000 cu.ft. 

The system operates from its own battery supply, which 
it also supervises by giving an early warning of falling 
voltage. Facilities are provided whereby the equipment 
may be instructed to repeat the entire message. In the 
event of the control room being engaged the number will 
be called over and over again. 

The gasholder station, a well-known landmark for 
visitors to the adjoining Newbury race course, serves the 
surrounding Newbury and Thatcham areas. All controls 
are housed in the governor and booster house, which has 
a self-contained section for the electronic equipment, sole 
access to which is obtained through an outside door. 

Gas from the grid main is fed by the volumetric 
governor into the gasholder at an hourly rate of 25,000 
cu.ft. for 22 hours a day. The three-lift holder has two 
controls, namely: (i) A trigger switch which operates an 
auxiliary governor in the governor house; and (ii) a clock 
which is set to close-down the supply at predetermined 
times. Gas is fed from the gasholder into the district 
supply main via the station governor. This governor is 
served by three auxiliary governors which control the 
mains pressures at various levels throughout the day: (a) 
6 in. w.g. for the night period, (b) 7 in. w.g. from 6.30 a.m. 
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10.30 a.m., and from 1.30 p.m. 

il pm., (c) 8 in. w.g. from 

30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 

When the gasholder is full it 

ows 114 in. w.g. With two 

is it throws 84 in. w.g.; and with 
ie lift 5 in. w.g. If the holder is 
ot full when high pressures are 
equired, a booster cuts in auto- 
atically and creates a pressure on 
1e inlet to the station governor 

5 in. w.g. above the normal pres- 
sure at any given moment. This 
guarantees a minimum booster 
pressure, with the holder in the top 
lift, of 20 in. w.g. 

A 6-in. safety governor by- 
passes the holder and links the 
grid main to the town supply 
should the holder stock become 
exhausted. At present demands, 
the grid main is operating between 10 p.s.i. to 30 p.s.i. 

There is an additional medium-pressure supply which 
feeds two district governors in South Newbury. A second 
source is also provided for the Thatcham area, either direct 
from a district governor on the grid main or, alterna- 
tively, from a booster-pressure main fed from the Newbury 
governor house to a district governor situated at Bourne 
Arch, 14 miles from the holder station. 

Gas to the South Newbury district governors is fed at 
6 p.s.i. All district governors are set at a lower pressure 
than the station governor in order to reduce loads on the 
grid mains at peak periods. 

Adjacent to the governor and booster plant is a panel 
which carries three recorder charts, showing the perfor- 
mance of the grid main, local medium-pressure main, and 


The Datafonic record playing unit 
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district supply pressure ‘main. 

There is a _ direct Datofonic 
tapping from each recorder so that 
the pressures can be converted into 
impulses and fed into the electronic 
equipment. The level of the gas- 
holder, the other remaining major 
item of monitored equipment, is 
obtained by the use of a Glycol 
pressure pipeline which, according 
to the height of the holder, feeds 
signals into the Datofonic 
system. In this way readings on 
all monitored items are con- 
tinuously fed into the supervising 
equipment. 

Although not used on the in- 
stallation at Newbury, the Dato- 
fonic system may be extended to 
incorporate control facilities. In 
the gas distribution field the most 
common control requirement is that of adjusting the setting 
of the volumetric governor equipment and switching the 
boosters on and off. 

When this facility is incorporated, the announcement 
series is given as before, but a period is allowed for execu- 
tive control instructions to be given. These take the form 
of audio tone signals—similar in nature to a train of morse 
code—which are generated by a small unit in the control 
room. Eighteen individual control functions may be per- 
formed which could, for example, be ‘Booster On,’ 
‘ Booster Off ’ and a range of possible settings for the volu- 
metric governor equipment. 

The basic equipment may be still further extended to 
provide comprehensive supervisory control and telemeter- 
ing functions over unattended equipment. 
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Refractory concrete in large gasworks 


UCH of the gas industry’s proposed capital invest- 

ment of £370 mill. over the next six years will be 
spent on the construction of a small number of large gas- 
works sited alongside coalfields and oil refineries. 

It follows that a wider use of refractory concrete is 
assured because of its practicability for monolithic con- 
struction, its volume stability, the fact that it can be cast 
in any complicated shape, and its high resistance to thermal 
shock. 

Coke quenching floors constructed of refractory concrete 
will withstand repeated spillage of hot coke without being 
damaged. Its use for the repair, upkeep and reconstruction 
of coke ovens also is a well established practice. 

Other applications for this remarkable material are in 
the making of plant and regenerator wall foundations, door 
jambs, pipe linings, flue linings, batter top pavings, charging 
and inspection holes, ascension pipe linings and seat blocks, 
carburettor head-covers, coke-oven arch blocks, producer 
linings and firebox beds, coke car bottoms and retort 
patching and general repairs. 

Basically, refractory concrete consists of a mixture of 
crushed firebrick grog which serves as the aggregate, to- 
gether with a hydraulic high alumina cement which acts 
as the bond, the resultant mixture being placed in a similar 
manner to that used for constructional concrete. The 
hydraulic, high alumina cement or, as it is more familiarly 
known, Ciment Fondu, has an entirely different chemical 
structure from that of Portland cement. Ciment Fondu 
has a predominance of mono-calcium aluminate which 
gives it the added facility of hardening and gaining strength 


rapidly (white heat service is possible in 24 hours), where 
the chief ingredient of the latter is a tri-calcium silica! 
thus Ciment Fondu is not only impervious to sulpha 
minerals but also has a high resistance to attack from oth: 
forms of chemicals. 

While there is some speculation as to the maximum ten 
perature ordinary structural Portland cement will witi 
stand without damage (250°C is usually accepted as th: 
upper limit as there are several factors which can lead t: 
its disintegration at higher temperatures), Ciment Fond 
has been known to withstand temperatures of up to 1,800°¢ 
without decomposition or excessive volume change when 
used with special aggregates such as chrome, chrom: 
magnesia, fused alumina or sillimanite. However, for 
temperatures over 1,350°C, the manufacturers recommend 
secar 250, a white calcium aluminate cement mixed with 
‘ super-duty ’ aggregate. 

To the gas engineer, one of the most attractive features 
of castable refractories will probably prove to be that he 
can purchase his concrete already prepared in suitable 
pre-mixes to suit his special requirements; that is, already 
compounded in the correct proportions so that it requires 
only the addition of water. Alternatively he can buy his 
cement separately and make-up his own aggregate from cast- 
out firebricks. However, precautions must be taken against 
the use of silica firebricks or silica shapes, as the use of 
such grog can lead not only to volume changes in the grog 
particles, but also to the possibility of low-melting mixes. 
The manufacturers of Ciment Fondu are the Lafarge 
Aluminous Cement Co. Ltd. 


Readers’ Enquiry Service 


If you would like more information on products and services mentioned in 
the advertisement or editorial pages of the ‘Gas Journal’, fill in the 
coupons below, one for each enquiry, and send in unsealed envelope to 


‘Readers Enquiry Service’, Gas Journal, 


London, E.C.4. 


Please send further details about... 


se Mentioned on page 


of the ‘Gas Journal’ fot............................. 


Name 
Firm 
Address..... 


11 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
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SAHARA NATURAL GAS WILL 
COME TO EUROPE NT AVY ES 


Franco-American talks 


ISCUSSIONS are taking place between Conch International Methane—the 
 Denade formed subsidiary of Royal Dutch-Shell, Continental Oil, of 
Houston, and Union Stockyards and Transit, of Chicago—and French oil 
interests, about the export of Saharan natural gas to Europe by methane 


carriers. 

This is revealed in the latest monthly 
bulletin of the French Government’s 
Bureau de Recherche des Petroles. The 
B.R.P. says that, as the output of the 
Hassi r’Mel natural gasfield is expected 
to exceed the most optimistic forecasts 
of local consumption, a ‘first stage’ of 
exportation by methane carrier to the 
major European markets is projected for 
the end of 1962 or the beginning of 1963. 

Conch was responsible for the series 
of test shipments of natural gas by 
methane carrier between Louisiana and 
the U.K. last year. 

The problem of finding adequate mar- 
kets for the profitable exploitation of the 
Hassi r’Mel natural gas deposits, which, 
like the Hassi Messaoud oilfield, belong 
jointly to the Compagnie Francaise des 
Petroles (Algerie) and the SN Repal, has 
been known for some time. 


Local consumption low 


The annual consumption of the local 
market is unlikely to exceed 500 mill. 
to 1,000 mill. cu.m. of gas annually for 
many years, while Hassi r’Mel output 
could be at least ten times as large. 

The price fixed last year by the 
Government for the gas—less than two- 
thirds of a penny per cu.m.—means that 
production will have to be stepped up 
rapidly to several million cu.m. per year 
if it is not to involve the operating com- 
panies in costly losses. Most of this 
production will have to go to Europe. 

Three techniques are envisaged: A 
pipeline under the Mediterranean to 
Southern Spain, Sicily, or both; transfor- 
mation of the gas into electricity in 
Algeria, and passage to Europe by sub- 
marine cable; or shipment by methane 
carrier. Surveys are now being con- 
ducted into the feasibility of the sub- 
marine pipelines. But in any case they 
could not be ready before the mid-1960’s. 

Methane carriers would probably be 
the best interim solution, assuming that 
adequate markets could be found for the 
gas in Europe. That may be the biggest 
obstacle so long as the coal crisis lasts. 
For Saharan gas could probably be 
brought to the markets of Northern 
Europe at a cost that should make it 
highly competitive with traditional power 
resources. 


Gas aids housing 
‘ revitalisation ’ 
programme 


. PERATION REVITALISE’ is the 

name of the plan of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne’s Housing Committee to give 
a new lease of life to hundreds of houses 
in the Scotswood area of the city. 

The aims of the operation are being 
illustrated by an exhibition the com- 
mittee is organising in co-operation with 
the Northern Gas Board. 

Replica kitchens based on flats in a 
real street show the tremendous im- 
provements that could be made at a 
reasonable cost. 

The basic need for a piped hot water 
system has been answered by the use of 
the Apollo gas water heater, an appliance 
designed in the Northern Gas Board's 
laboratories. 


May 13.—CoKE OVEN MANAGERS’ Asso- 
CIATION, SOUTHERN SECTION: Park 
Hotel, Park Place Cardiff. ‘The 
Cooling of Coke Oven Gas,’ by R. O. 
Richards and A. Taylor. 

May 13.—MIDLAND Juniors: Botanical 
Gardens, Westbourne Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham. President’s day. 

May 14.—East oF SCOTLAND JUNIORS: 
Kirkcaldy. Annual general meeting 
and paper on ‘ Personnel Welfare and 
Training in the Gas Industry in Scot- 
land, by B. Preston. 

May 14.—YorRKSHIRE JUNIORS: 
chester. Joint visit with Manchester 
Juniors to works of Hardmann & 
Holden, followed by paper on purifica- 
tion. 

May 17.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN SEC- 
TION, I1.G.E.: The Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
Annual luncheon and Chairman’s 
address. 

May 18.—INSTITUTION OF PLANT ENGI- 
NEERS: The Kings Head Hotel, High 
Street, Rochester, ‘Use of Liquid 
Petroleum Gas,’ by A. G. Turner. 


Man- 


o0o~ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Foreign flashes———— 


ARGENTINA OPENS 
NATURAL GAS 
PIPELINE 


Sh gas pipeline running from the 
. Campo Duran oilfields in the Pro- 
vince of Salta to General Pacheco, some 
20 miles north of Buenos Aires, was 
opened on March 18. Covering about 
1,100 miles, it has started to operate with 
a carrying capacity of some 4 mill. cu.m. 
of dry gas a day. This will be 
eventually increased to 7 mill. cu.m. 
The additional gas supply will imme- 
diately benefit consumers in the Argen- 
tine Federal Capital and greater Buenos 
Aires. Other industrial centres in Argen- 
tina will be connected to the pipeline 
later. 

Present installations in the cities of La 
Plata, Rosario, Tucumdn and San 
Nicolas will be converted at once to the 
use of natural gas. The gas pipeline 
runs parallel to the recently inaugurated 
oil pipeline from Campo Duran to San 
Lorenzo. 


* * x 


The Government of Argentina has 
announced that the present tariff of 2.17 
pesos per cu.m. of natural gas is to be 
gradually reduced to 1.22 pesos by 
November 1 next. Tenders are being 
called in Argentina this month for the 
construction of two new gas pipelines. 


* * * 


Citizens of the German city of Olden- 
burg will shortly be using natural gas 
piped from Lastrup, some 30 miles 
away. Oldenburg will thus be the first 
town in the German Federal Republic to 
be supplied with natural gas. The con- 
sumption of liquid gas in the German 
Federal Republic has risen from 15,000 
cu.m. in 1952 to 95,000 cu.m. in 1958. 
A further increase is expected during the 
coming years, especially in the rural 
areas. 


* * * 


Joint Colombian and U.S. interests are 
to build Colombia’s first natural gas pipe- 
line at an estimated cost of £45 mill. 
pesos. The 220-km. pipeline will ini- 
tially carry 20 mill. cu.ft. of gas a day 
from the Cicuco oilfield to industrial 
consumers in the port of Barranquilla. 
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PERSONAL NOTES — 


Sik NEVILLE Gass is relinquishing his 
appointment as Chairman of British 
Petroleum on June 30. The Board have 
appointed Mr. M. R. BRIDGEMAN to be 
Chairman and Mr. J. M. PATTISON to be 
a Deputy Chairman. It is intended to 
appoint Mr. M. A. L. Banks to fill the 
vacancy on the Board caused by the 
retirement of Sir Neville. 


Mr. A. E. Hewitt, who retired from 
the West Midlands Gas Board at the end 
of April, received presentations at a 
luncheon at the Three Horseshoes hotel. 
near Leek, on April 21. Mr. G. le B. 
Diamond and Mr. L. W. Johnson made 
the presentations on behalf of the Board 
and the North Staffordshire Division. 


Mr. Francis D. Drake, a Director of 
Drakes (Engineers) Ltd., Halifax, has 
been elected Chairman of the National 
Federation of Engineering and General 
Ironfounders. He has also been re- 
elected Chairman, for the second year, of 
the Ironfounders National Confederation. 


LorD VERULAM has_ succeeded Sir 
FREDERICK Scopes as President of the 
Society of British Gas Industries. Mr. 
W. D. KING has succeeded Mr. S. N. 
TURNER as Chairman of the Council and 
Mr. J. S. CuHrisTIE has been elected to 
the office of Vice-Chairman. 


Mr. E. K. GaInes has been appointed 
Northern Representative of William Sugg 
& Co. Ltd. He will call on undertakings 
in the areas of the Northern, North 
Eastern, and North Western Gas Boards. 


Dr. R. H. Dopp, Managing Director of 
Chemical Construction (G.B.) Ltd., has 
been elected a member of the council of 
the British Chemical Plant Manufacturers 
Association. 


Mr. A. W. _ STEPHEN, district 
manager of the Scottish Gas Board at 
Oban since 1953, has been appointed 
district manager at Largs, Ayrshire. 


Mr. H. J. TINKLER has relinquished his 
position at the London office of Robert 
Dempster & Sons Ltd. 


APPRENTICES WIN 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 


INNERS of the Dieterichs Memorial 

Prize, awarded by North Thames 
Gas Board each term to the best appren- 
tice in their three training centres—at 
Slough, Fulham and _ Stratford—were 
presented with their awards at a cere- 
mony held at Watson House, Fulham. 
They were M. Saxby and D. Caton 
(Slough), D. Acklin (Stratford) and B. 
Weight, K. West and M. Humphreys 
(Watson House). 

The presentations were made by Mr. 
H. W. Moys, North Thames Controller, 
who also made awards to four employees 
who had done well in this year’s City 
and Guilds examinations in gas fitting. 





Wales Section Spring Meetin 
puts accent on marketing 


HE trend towards the inclusion in 

the programmes of IL.G.E. Section and 
Junior meetings of more papers on 
various aspects of selling was evident at 
the Spring Meeting of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire District Section held at 
Llandudno on May 5 and 6, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. H. B. Kendrick 
(Conway). 

The first of these, ‘Advertising—the 
other Vital Flame’ (to be published with 
a report of the discussion in the June 
issue of Gas Service) was presented by 
Mr. R. D. Pochin, Director, Osborne- 
Peacock Ltd., and the second (also to be 
published in Gas Service), ‘ Market 
Research’, was presented by Mr. A. 
Facer, General Engineer and Manager of 
the Pontypool Undertaking. The only 
engineering paper, ‘Gas Turbines’ was 
presented by Dr. D. M. Smith, Chief 
Engineer, Mechanical Engineering 
Development, Turbine-Generator Divi- 
sion, Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. 


Chairman’s address 


After the meeting had opened with a 
welcoming address by the Chairman of 
the Llandudno Urban District Council, 
Councillor G. Curtis, Mr. Kendrick gave 
his Chairman’s Address (editorial com- 
ment on p. 218). A vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. M. Sinclair Gaskill, who 
spoke of his personal contact with Mr. 
Kendrick’s father whose Presidential 
Address to the Manchester and District 
Institution exactly 50 years ago had been 
one of the themes of the address and 
whom Mr. Gaskill described as ‘an out- 
standing member of the eminent gas 
engineers at that time. The vote of 
thanks was seconded by Mr. Facer. 

At the official luncheon a telegram 
sending the Section’s congratulations and 
good wishes to Princess Margaret on her 
marriage that morning was read to the 
company. 





The toast of the Wales and Monmout! 
shire Section was proposed by Mr. T. ¢ 
Battersby, M.B.E., Junior Vice-Preside: 
of the I.G.E. Commenting on the pr: 
gramme of the meeting, he said it po: 
trayed a fresh mind with an outlook t 
wards the future. An engineer an 
manager had a wide range of duties. H 
was expected basically to be an enginee 
with a sound knowledge of carbonisa 
tion and distribution, but he also needec 
to have a keen sense of business and the 
ability to inspire confidence. Mr 
Kendrick’s address had displayed those 
qualities. This, however, was the age of 
specialisation and he congratulated the 
Chairman on his choice of papers to be 
presented at the meeting. The industry 
had changed its attitude towards the sup- 
ply of gas. While production was cer- 
tainly important, their future depended 
on selling gas. Profits might be made in 
the retort house, but they could be dis 
sipated in many directions. 

Responding, the Chairman also re- 
ferred to the great changes facing the 
industry, the accelerated progress being 
made in both technical and commercial 
fields, and the part which must be played 
by the district sections. 

The response to the toast of ‘The 
Guests ’, proposed by the Chairman. was 
given jointly by Councillor Curtis and 
Mr. C. Johnson, Coal Officer to the Gas 
Council. 


Golf competitions 


In the previous day’s golf competition 
for the Upjohn Cup the winners were 
D. H. Rees, 37 points; Gordon Davies, 
35 points; and E. Aspinall, 33 points. In 
the Dean Cup competition winners were 
D. H. Rees and Gordon Davies: second, 
W. K. Parsons and B. Reames. Bowls 
competition winners: S. Meade and C. 
Davidson. 


Wales and Mon. Section golfers at Maesdu golf course. The Cha‘rman, Mr. H. B. 
Kendrick, is fourth from the left in the seated row. 
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